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In the postwar world borders were redrawn. 
The USSR dominated the East, taking control 
of Central and Eastern Europe, while Germany 
remained in two halves for decades. The US, 
now the most powerful nation in the world, 
and the USSR, began a new war of ideologies. 
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In France reprisals against 
Nazi collaborators were 
violent but short-lived. At 
first some collaborators 
were executed without trial, 
while many women who 
had slept with Germans 
were branded by having 
their heads shaved. 
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Vienna, the capital of 
Austria, suffered the 
same fate as Berlin, 
being divided into sectors 
by the victorious Allies. 
Here, US troops march 
past a huge red star 
bearing the images of 
Lenin and Stalin. 


Hermann Goering, 
the most prominent of 
the Nazi leaders to stand 
trial at Nuremberg, was 
sentenced to death for 
war crimes in October 
1946, but committed 
suicide the night before 
he was due to hang. 


i n the postwar years national borders were crudely shifted 
and rearranged. Germany was split down the middle, 


while Poland, wiped from the map by the Molotov-Ribbentrop 
Pact of 1939, reappeared 100 miles (160 km) to the west at the 


end of the war. The other territories grabbed by Stalin before the 


German invasion of Russia in 1941 were absorbed into the USSR: 
Finnish Karelia, Lithuania, Latvia, Estonia, and Moldavia. 


Berlin was divided 
into American, Soviet, 
British, and French 
zones. In 1948 the 
Soviets attempted to 
blockade the Allied 
part of the city, but 

it was kept supplied 
by an airlift. 


Israel was founded in May 
1948 by the Jews of Palestine 
after the UN had proposed-aplan 
for partition in-1947. This was 
opposed by neighboring Arab 
states, which promptly invaded. 
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from Britain in 
1947, an event 
celebrated by vast 
crowds in Delhi, 
the Indian capital. 


Japan's imperial possessions in Asia evaporated. So, for example, 

the puppet state of Manchukuo, which had been the Chinese 

province of Manchuria, reverted to Chinese rule and became the 

main bone of contention between Nationalists and Communists. 
The European victors also let go of their overseas empires. Britain, 

France, and the Netherlands withdrew from Southeast Asia, and 

new independent nations came into being as they left. India won its 


In the Korean War (1950-1953) 
Communist North Korea, backed by 
China, fought against South Korea, 

backed by UN—mainly US—troops. 
Here, refugees flee from advancing 
Communist forces. 
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Eniwetok in the 
Marshall Islands was 
taken from the Japanese 
by the Americans in 1944. 
After the war, the atoll 


was evacuated and used 
for nuclear testing. 


independence in 1947, and instantly became the largest democracy 
on Earth. The stricken Jews of the world achieved their long-held 
dream of a national home when in June 1948 the state of Israel 
was constituted in the Biblical land of Canaan. 

Yet the main shift was not cartographical, but ideological. The new 
world order was dominated by two nations and two philosophies: 
liberal Western democracy under the leadership of America, and 
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The United Nations acquired its 
headquarters in New York in 1949. 
» | Dominated by the tall Secretariat Building, 
it stands on international territory outside 
the jurisdiction of the United States. 
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authoritarian state socialism championed by the USSR. The former 
camp included all the English-speaking nations of the world and the 
countries of Western Europe. The latter encompassed China (for a 
time), Stalin's Eastern European vassal states, and the revolutionary 
regimes that emerged from the wreckage of empire. Postwar history 
is the story of the long, dangerous tussle between two geopolitical 


giants—one in the East, the other in the West. 
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TIMELINE 1946—1951 


The Nuremberg Trials =" The Iron Curtain = The United Nations = The Berlin Airlift = 
Occupied Japan = The Loss of Empires * The Two Germanies # Red China = The Cold 


War = Nuclear Weapons = The Korean War = Remembering the War 


JANUARY | 

First meeting of UN 
General Assembly in 
London. 51 nations are 
represented. 


MARCH 5 

Churchill delivers “Iron 
Curtain” speech in 
Fulton, Missouri. 


& Shoulder patch of the US 


Army Constabulary in Germany 


JANUARY-JUNE 

In first half of the year 
thousands of illegal 
Jewish refugees reach 
Palestine. Later in the 
year British authorities 
expel new refugees and 
intern them in Cyprus. 


& Churchill before making 
his speech at Fulton 


JULY 1 

US Army Constabulary, 
a special force for 
policing occupied 
Germany and Austria 
becomes operational. 


JULY 4 

US grants independence 
to the Philippines, but 
retains a large number 
of military bases in 

the country. 
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& Small ship full of Jewish 
refugees arriving at Haifa 


NOVEMBER 20 

Start of war in Vietnam 
between Viet Minh and 
the French colonial 
forces. It ends in 1954 
with the division of the 
country into North and 
South Vietnam. 


CPU TRA 


\ 


1947 

In the Chinese Civil 
Velen tatom @oyanvan\e la) (sits 
begin to gain the 
upper hand against 
the Nationalists. 


¥ Nationalist troops in China 
surrender to the PLA 


MARCH 12 


President Truman 
outlines the so-called 
“Truman Doctrine,” a 
policy of providing aid 
0 countries threatened 
by communist takeover. 
His immediate concern 
is to provide assistance 
0 Greece and Turkey. 


MAY 3 

japan establishes 
FeMoolaryi|tele(olarel| 
democracy. 


JUNE 5 

US aid program 

for rebuilding Europe's 
shattered economies 
is announced by 
Secretary of State 
George Marshall. The 
Marshall Plan becomes 
an important part of 
America’s fight against 
communism. 


JULY 18 

British seize the 
“Exodus,” a ship of 
Jewish immigrants to 
Palestine. The 4,000 
would-be immigrants 
are forced to return 
to displaced persons 
camps in Germany. 


AUGUST 15 

India gains 
independence. 
Partition of the former 
British dominion into 
India and Pakistan. 


NOVEMBER 29 
The UN General 
Assembly passes 
a resolution calling 
for the partition of 
Palestine between 
Arabs and Jews. 


= JANUARY 30 


Assassination of 
Gandhi, whose 
non-violent passive 
resistance to British 
rule had done so much 


} to win independence 


for India. 


FEBRUARY 25 
(Golaneasiacl ce (-0 
in Czechoslovakia. 


MAY 14 

Proclamation of the 
state of Israel. The 
following day the 
armies of the country's 
Arab neighbors invade. 
Israel wins the ensuing 
war and 750,000 
Palestinians flee their 
former homeland. 


JUNE 23 

New currency 
introduced in West 
Berlin. Next day Soviets 
cut off all road and rail 
links to the western 
part of the city. The 
Western Allies respond 
by organizing massive 
ETaliime)miUl=lm-laveln Coleen 


® Mahatma Gandhi 


NOVEMBER 2 

Harry S. Truman 
elected to a second 
term as US president. 


A New West German 
currency introduced in 1948 


DECEMBER 23 

Tojo Hideki, Japanese 
prime minister, is 
hanged for war crimes. 


¥ Berlin airlift 


TIMELINE 1946—1951 


“The United States must regard the Soviet Union as 
a rival, not a partner. It must expect no happy 
coexistence of the socialist and capitalist worlds.” 


GEORGE F. KENNAN, FORMER US DEPUTY CHIEF OF MISSION IN MOSCOW, JULY 1947 


JANUARY 25 
Foundation of Comecon 
(Council for Mutual 
Economic Assistance). 
The first members are 
the USSR, Bulgaria, 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, and Romania. 


¥Y News of the Soviet atomic 
bomb in the Western press 


York World: Th a 8 


APRIL 4 

North Atlantic Treaty 
signed in Washington 
by the United States, 
Britain, France, Belgium, 
the Netherlands, 
Luxembourg, Portugal, 
Italy, Norway, Denmark, 
Canada, and Iceland. 


WANG 
Stalin lifts the Berlin 
blockade. 


MAY 23 
imelinarclicovame) male) 
German Federal 
Republic (West 
Germany). 


PAU et) | 

The Dutch agree to 

a cease-fire after four 
years of fighting to 
prevent Indonesia from 
gaining independence. 
n December they 
ormally give up all 
heir former colonies in 
Southeast Asia except 
Dutch New Guinea. 


AUGUST 29 

First test of an atomic 
bomb by the USSR 
adds a nuclear 
dimension to the 
Cold War. 


foley (0) 3) 3: | 

Mao Zedong proclaims 
the People’s Republic 
of China. The defeated 
NEciiCeyare) [sian ce) ceo) 
under Chiang Kai-Shek 
establish small rival 
state, the Republic of 
China, on the island 

of Taiwan. 


« Mao Zedong 


(oles (o):) 3 a7 

German Democratic 
Republic (East 
Germany) established 
in the Soviet sector 
of Germany. 


JANUARY 13 1950 
Soviet representative 
at the UN protests at 
continued presence of 
Nationalist China on 
the Security Council 
rather than the new 
People's Republic 

of China. 


FEBRUARY 1950 

The People’s Republic 
of China and the USSR 
sign the Treaty of 
Friendship, Alliance, 
and Mutual Assistance. 


¥ Signatures to the North 
Atlantic Treaty 


JUNE 25 1950 

North Korea invades 
South Korea. United 
Nations condemns this 
as an act of aggression 
and asks member 
states to go to the 

aid of the south. 


¥ US troops in Korea 


A French poster highlighting 
communist threat to Indochina 
15 SEPTEMBER 
Successful landing of 

UN forces, chiefly US 

IV Elatatsssourcial lave ate)aie ics 
supply lines to the 

North Korean forces 

to the south. 


22 SEPTEMBER 
UN forces enter 
Seoul, which they 
recapture after days 
of fierce house-to- 
house fighting. 


JANUARY 4 

In Korea, Chinese and 
North Korean forces 
retake Seoul. 


JANUARY 16 

The French, fighting 
to hold on to their 
colonies in Southeast 
Asia, defeat the Viet 
Minh outside Hanoi. 


® 38th Parallel, the border 
between North and South Korea 


FEBRUARY 11 

UN forces advance 
across the 38th 
Parallel, taking the 
fight into North Korea. 


MARCH 18 
UN forces retake 
the city of Seoul. 


MAY 12 


Sy Americans test their 


first hydrogen bomb 
on Eniwetok Atoll in 
the Pacific. 


JUNE 13 

UN forces take 
Pyongyang, the North 
Korean capital. 


JULY 10 

Start of peace talks in 
Korean War, but fighting 
goes on for two more 
years, when a 
demilitarized zone is 
established along 
original frontier 
between the two 
states—the 38th 
parallel. 


y It ed UAUee bd | 


SEPTEMBER 8 

Treaty of Peace with 
Japan signed in San 
Francisco by 49 
nations. USSR opposes 
terms of the treaty and 
does not sign it. 


¥ President Truman at signing 
of the Japanese peace treaty 
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Counting the Cost 


Millions died in the war, and for millions of survivors the ordeal continued after the guns stopped. 
A refugee crisis of unimaginable proportions developed in Europe as people carried far by the tides 
of conflict tried to return home, or else fell victim to waves of mass expulsion. 


BEFORE 


By any measure, World War II was far and 
away the most costly and destructive 
conflict of all time. 


THE PRICE OF WAR 

The financial investment of the warring nations 
was huge. The US spent about $341 billion 
on its war effort. Russian historians have 
estimated that the war cost the Soviet Union 

as much as 30 percent of its national wealth. 
Hitler poured $272 billion into his 
campaign for a Europe-wide Reich «« 220. 


LOST TREASURES 

Thousands of important buildings and 
irreplaceable works of art were obliterated 
by bombs and shells. No price can be placed 

on what was lost: the baroque splendor of 
Dresden, Wren's London churches, the majestic 
palaces of Leningrad, and much more. 


THE HUMAN COST 
Modern estimates of the total death toll range 
from 55 million to more than 70 million. 


he toll of the war was unequally 
T spread. Poland lost 16 percent of 

its population; the US less than 
one third of one percent. Four times as 
many Allied citizens died as Axis ones; 
and almost two thirds of those killed 
in the war were non-combatants. 

The 16 million non-combatant 
casualties of the war in China explain 
the huge preponderance of deaths on 
the Allied side, and the odd fact that 
more civilians died in the war than 
soldiers in battle. And these numbers 
are swollen by two separate but related 
aspects of Hitler’s war. The first is the 
murderous policy of the Nazis toward 
the civilian population of the Soviet 


“The soldier must go home ... 
the refugee return to his country.” 


WINSTON CHURCHILL, FROM HIS BOOK, “TRIUMPH AND TRAGEDY”, 1954 
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Leaving the broken Reich 

Displaced Persons (foreign forced laborers 

of the German Reich and areas occupied by 
the Germans) depart Munich in 1948 heading 
toward France. 


Union. More than 12 million 
Soviet citizens were killed in the 
course of the German invasion 
and retreat—in addition to the 
10 million fighting men and 
women who perished. 

The second factor in the high death 
rate among civilians was Hitler’s policy 
of exterminating all Jews, wherever 
they fell into Nazi hands. Almost 8 
million Jews lived in Europe before 
the rise of Hitler, and they represented 
a vibrant, rich, and ancient culture. 


Returning home 
In the immediate aftermath of the 
conflict, no one was counting the 
dead. It was as much as anyone could 
do just to bury them. In the spring of 
1945, the living represented a far more 
pressing problem for the victorious 
Allied governments. During the last 
weeks of the war, the western areas 
of Germany were flooded with civilian 
refugees fleeing from the Red Army. 
After the surrender, these displaced 
people swelled the numbers of homeless 
Germans—the many thousands whose 
homes had been destroyed, or who had 
gone on the road to look for their 
missing relatives. In later months many 
German ex-POWSs and soldiers returned 
home to find that their families were 
dead, or that their wives had made a 
new life with someone else in their 
absence. For many 
years after the end 
of the war, an 
army of these 
rootless Heimkehrer 
(homecomers) U 
continued to drift 
from city to stricken city. An official 
estimate written in 1948 put their 
number close to 2 million. 

A worse fate befell those Germans 
who lived outside the pre-war borders 
of Germany, or in the eastern lands 


The defeated return home 

Many German soldiers found themselves living on 

the bomb-torn streets—an army of uniformed tramps. 
They were among the lucky ones: they were at least free, 
and in their homeland. 


1110 MILLIO 


of people who served in the armed forces 
of the fighting nations during World War Il. 
1.7 billion people participated in some way. 


that were ceded to other countries at 
the end of the war. The Allied policy 
toward these people was that they 

should be expelled from their homes, 


and resettled in 
one of the zones 
of occupation. 
But redrawing 
national borders 
was no mere 
cartographic 
exercise. It entailed massive, and 
sometimes fatal, upheaval for millions 
of people and on some occasions, 
forced migrations were marked by 
vengeance. There were three million 
Germans in the Sudetenland, which 
reverted to Czechoslovakia at the end 
of the war. They were herded out of 
their homes at gunpoint or beaten 
across the border. When the borders of 
Poland were shifted westward, many 
Poles in the east of the country found 


The 
number 


themselves in what was now Soviet 
territory, and many Germans found 
themselves in what was now western 
Poland. All these people were then 
“repatriated,” and cities changed their 
names and their character. Polish 
Lwow became the Soviet-Ukrainian 
city of Lvov; Breslau, emptied of its 
Germans, was repopulated with Poles 
and renamed Wroclaw. 


Slave labor and gulags 

Perhaps the most hapless and tragic 
group of survivors were the five 
million Soviet citizens who had been 
deported to Germany in the course 

of the war. Some had been virtually 
kidnapped by the advancing Germans 
and sent west as slave laborers; others 
were captured Russian soldiers who 
had volunteered to fight for the 
Wehrmacht rather than starve in a 
prisoner of war camp. Under the terms 


Fractured streets 

Berlin in 1946 was a city of rubble. Much of the spoil 
was dumped on the Brandenburg plain, where it formed 
an 262-ft (80-m) high artificial hill. 


of the Yalta Agreement, Soviet citizens 
were to be repatriated, regardless of 
their own wishes. All of them were 
sent back to Russia, where they were 
uniformly treated as traitors and 
consigned to the gulag. 

So the end of World War II was not 
the joyful day it should have been. It 
heaped unhappiness upon hardship 
and despair for many individuals, 
families, urban populations, and ethnic 
groups. The cost of the war comprises 
not just the the untold destruction and 
the many millions of war dead, but the 
trauma endured by the uncountable 
bereaved, the myriad individual futures 
blighted beyond repair. Even now the 
pain of it has not entirely gone away. 
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Military deaths during World War II 

The Red Army bore the brunt of the war against 
Germany. As a result, the Soviet Union suffered by 
far the greatest number of military casualties. 
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COUNTING THE COST 


AFTER 


In the decades following the war, some 
of the arbitrary injustices that took place 
were addressed by national governments. 


AN ISRAELI FLAG IN JERUSALEM 


REGRETS AND REDRESS 

In 1952 West Germany agreed to pay more 
than 3 billion marks to the state of Israel as heir 
to victims of the Holocaust who had no surviving 
family. This money helped the Israeli state 
344 >> to take root in its first, most fragile 
years. In 1995 Japan set up a fund to pay 
compensation to surviving “comfort women,” 
the mostly Korean and Chinese women forced 
into prostitution by the Japanese Army. Each 
victim received a letter from the Japanese 

prime minister: “... | extend anew my most 
sincere apologies and remorse to all the women 
who underwent immeasurable and painful 
experiences and suffered incurable physica 
and psychological wounds.” 


VICTIMS, NOT TRAITORS 

During the glasnost era of the 1980s, the 
of Russians who fell into German hands was 
reassessed: they were now seen not as traitors, 
but as the victims of two terror regimes. For 
the majority of these unfortunate individuals, 
rehabilitation was long since posthumous. 
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Soviet Union 
12,400,000 


Others 
8,450,600 


Japan 
1,000,000 


Italy 
153,100 


Germany 
1,760,000 


France 
350,000 


Poland = \_ 
5,440,000 


China Britain and 
16,200,000 Commonwealth 
1,568,500 


Civilian deaths between 1937 and 1945 
Chinese civilians suffered greatly at the hands of the 
Japanese during the 1937-45 Sino-Japanese War. The 
figures above include victims of the Holocaust. 
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Postwar Refugees 


When the war ended millions of dispossessed and homeless people 
were on the move in Europe. Made up of many different nationalities, 
they included concentration camp survivors, prisoners of war, and 
those transported as slave labor to Nazi-occupied territories. Camps 
and assembly centers were set up throughout Europe where displaced 
persons (DPs) were housed, fed, and eventually sent onward. 


&€You have to look through a block of ice to get the proper 
perspective on that first winter in Wildflecken ... 12,000 Poles 
frozen in with the eighteen UNRRA [United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration] men and women assigned to care 
for them ... All life reduced to the stark simplicity of the supply 
line. Weekly boxcars of food and coal from Army depots in 
Wurzburg [Germany] appeared automatically at our railroad 
station ... Every hour not given to crisis or sudden arrival was 
Corexeqvy oy(cYo Um ivetclolm o) Cole) anraksy ur belsemlii(-W at-Ko MsfoyunlsM-toi 010M qolo) sutcmebelmsel=Mer- aye) 
in which the Poles were settling in for their winter in Slavic style. 
They nailed windows to stay shut ... bound babies like papooses 
... and swung ever-burdened clotheslines ... The entire scale of 
the human condition could be seen in any single room ... It might 
be a bachelor’s room bleak and bare ... Or ... a room where two 

or three families from the same village ... had managed to get 
together to create ... a semblance of the home they had left behind 
... Most generally it would be a room into which the billeting 
committees had thrust heterogeneous families according to their 
size ... There were the rooms that always caught at one’s heart, 
for they were partitioned off into family cubicles ...33 


KATHRYN HULME, DEPUTY DIRECTOR, WILDLECKEN UNRRA DISPLACED PERSONS CAMP 


&CF pst we had the clothes which we wore there [Bergen-Belsen], 
which [were] full of disease and lice. We had to go through showers, 
then some powder ... They gave us different clothes ... and we 
were assigned so many people to a room ... People in Feldafing 
[camp] were from all over Europe. It wasn’t only from Poland. We 
had Hungarian Jews, Rumanian Jews, Czech Jews, and also Greek 
Jews in this camp. Everyone just walking around and trying to 
mingle and find someone [relatives] ... we never did. But what the 
Americans also did is organize art schools. They brought in films. 
They ... organized our people, the survivors that were musicians 
and also traveling from other camps ... But the problem was, there 
was no future in being there. Where do we go from there?99 


FELA WASCHAU, BERGEN-BELSEN SURVIVOR, DESCRIBING THE FELDAFING DISPLACED 
PERSONS CAMP, NEAR MUNICH, THE FIRST ALL-JEWISH DPS CAMP 


Europe's displaced peoples 

Between 1945 and 1947 UNRRA set up more than 700 
DPs camps throughout Europe, where the homeless were 
given shelter, food, and medical treatment before being 
repatriated or sent on to make new lives elsewhere. 
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The Fate of the Defeated 


The victors’ armies occupied Germany and Japan, where they found a large proportion of the population 
homeless and hungry. Devastation was psychological as well as physical: the German and the Japanese 
sense of nationhood lay in ruins—like their shattered cities—and had to be rebuilt, brick by brick. 


BEFORE 


After the war the Allies divided Germany 
into four zones, each under the jurisdiction 
of one of the victorious nations: USSR, the 
US, Britain, and France. Japan was placed 
wholly under American control. 


NEW REGIMES 
he Soviet zone in eastern Germany, comprising 
he territory occupied by Russian troops 

as they advanced «« 305, was the largest of 
he four. It included all of the old state of 
Prussia, which was seen by the Russians as the 
historic seat of German militarism, and so 
he geographical source of Nazi aggression. Stalin 
was very glad to have this part of Germany under 
his sway. In the West the US took control of 
southern Germany, and Britain administered 
the north. French forces occupied a strip of 
erritory bordering Switzerland and France itself. 
japan, meanwhile, was occupied by American 
roops under General Douglas MacArthur 

«« 244-45, who for six years was in effect 

he military ruler of the cowed Japanese 
people. Little by little, both Germany and Japan 
were remade in the image of their occupiers. 
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policy of unconditional surrender, 

knowing that their war aim was not 
merely to defeat the Axis militarily, 
but also to obliterate the political 
regimes and aggressive nationalist 
philosophies of Japan and Germany. 

No one was sure how to achieve this. 

It was by no means clear that Germany 
would even be allowed to exist as an 
independent country ever again. 
Stalin’s intention seems to have been 
to redivide the country into dozens of 
individually powerless statelets. France 
had a similar scheme: the Rhineland 
and Saarland would become satellites 
ruled from Paris, the industrial Ruhr 
would be an international zone, and 
the rest of Germany a jigsaw-like 
confederation rather than a sovereign 


| n 1943 the Allies had agreed on a 


state. The US vision, as expressed by the 
secretary of treasury, Henry 
Morgenthau, called for Germany 

to be stripped of all its 
modern industry and 
reduced to an almost 
medieval state of 
pastoralism. This plan 
was quietly dropped 
as the Cold War 
gained pace and 
Germany’s industrial 
base became a 
valuable resource. 


such geopolitical concerns. Much of the 
population in both countries was 
struggling merely to survive. Food 
shortages in Germany were 
acute, and many people 
who had survived both 
area bombing and the 

Allied invasion 

nowsuccumbed to 
malnutrition. The first 
and most frequent 
victims were children 
and babies. 

In Japan hunger was 
just as endemic, and the 
black market universal. 
One Tokyo judge refused 
to buy food illegally, 
choosing to starve to death 
on his official rations. 


Facing starvation 
Everyday reality for the 
German people—and 
also for the Japanese— 
was far removed from 


US Army Constabulary badge 
The force created to police occupied 
Germany and Austria (1946-52) 

wore this distinctive shoulder patch. 


The Nuremberg trials 

Of the 24 Nazi leaders originally indicted to stand trial 
for war crimes, 21 entered the dock on November 20, 
1945. Seated on the far left of the front row is Hermann 
Goering and beside him Rudolf Hess. 


In both countries the occupying 

forces provided emergency rations to 
the civilian population. Food aid served 
a political as well as a humanitarian 
purpose: it made the mass of ordinary 
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THE PARTITION OF BERLIN 


Berlin lay well inside the Soviet sector. But 
at Yalta Allied leaders had decided that the 
German capital, like Germany as a whole, 
should be divided into four administrative 
zones—Soviet, American, British, and 
French. This was meant to represent the 
collaborative efforts of the victorious powers 
in defeating Nazi Germany. In July 1945 the 
Russians allowed their three Western Allies 
0 take possession of their portions of Berlin. 
But when relations between the USSR and 
he other Allies soured, the division of Berlin 
became a bone of contention—and later 
he very symbol of Cold War strife. 
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THE FATE OF THE DEFEATED 


people more sympathetic to the 
values of the occupying powers 
and weaned them away from 
loyalty to the old regime. In 
Germany “denazification” was 
pursued rigorously by all four 
powers. Schools were banned 
from using Hitler-era textbooks 
on any subject: under the Nazis, 
even the teaching of math and 
chemistry was infected with 
racial ideology. Meanwhile, 
former members of the Nazi 
Party were removed from local 
government positions and 
banned from holding office. 
This policy was later abandoned 
because the administration could not 
function without the professional 
know-how of ex-Nazi bureaucrats. 
Special knowledge was the salvation 
of the physicists and engineers who 
had developed the V-2 rocket. The 
advancing Americans mounted a 
special operation to net them before 
the Soviets. The biggest catch was 
Wernher von Braun, whose expertise 


disbanded, and a disavowal of militarism 
was written into the constitution of 
1947. Article Nine stated that Japan 
would “forever renounce war as a 
sovereign right of the nation.” 

In 1946 Emperor Hirohito was made 
to concede publicly that he was not 
divine. He was fortunate not to be tried 
as a war criminal; MacArthur decided 
that to do so would cause such anger 
and consternation among the Japanese 


“We aim to eliminate forever its 
ability to function as a single 
state in the center of Europe.” 


JOSEPH STALIN’S PLAN FOR POSTWAR GERMANY, NOVEMBER 1943 


was so valuable to the military that the 
Americans chose to overlook the fact 
that he had employed slave workers 
from concentration camps at his 
rocket-building facility. He and many of 
his team went on to enjoy long careers 
with the US Army and NASA. 

In Japan, meanwhile, about 200,000 
men who were deemed responsible for 
leading the war effort were removed 
by the Americans from their posts in 
government and business. The 
Japanese armed forces were completely 
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that the job of governing them would 
become impossible. But many leading 
figures in both regimes did face trial. 


War crime tribunals 

In Germany the tribunals of Nazi 
leaders at Nuremberg were not just a 
judicial undertaking. They were also a 
theatrical way of demonstrating to the 
German people the true nature of the 
regime they had lived under and 
enthusiastically supported. For many 
Germans, film evidence shown at the 
trials provided their first glimpse of 
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the horror of the concentration camps. 
Twenty-four of Hitler’s main henchmen 
were indicted at Nuremberg, and 12 
were sentenced to death. Among them 
were Joachim von Ribbentrop, Hitler’s 
foreign minister, and Hans Frank, 
governor-general of occupied Poland, 
who gloried in the sobriquet “slayer 

of Poles.” Hermann Goering, the 

most senior of those convicted at 
Nuremberg, committed suicide on 

the eve of his planned execution. 
Japan also had its own Nuremberg— 


Japanese soldiers were 
indicted for war crimes. 
were sentenced to death 
and executed. 


Tojo Hideki in the dock 

Convicted of “crimes against peace,” on the eve of his 
execution Tojo wrote: “From tomorrow, without offending 
anyone, | shall rest in peace beside the Amida Buddha.” 


the International Military Tribunal for 
the Far East—at which 28 military and 
political leaders stood trial. Sixteen 
former ministers, generals, and 
ambassadors were sentenced to life 
imprisonment; seven were sentenced 
to death. Chief among these was the 
wartime prime minister, Tojo Hideki. 
In 1945 he had attempted suicide to 
avoid capture by the Americans, but 
had succeeded only in wounding 
himself. In 1948 he was hanged 
alongside his foreign minister and war 
minister. It was his dubious distinction 
to be the only head of government to 
be executed for war crimes. 


AFTER 


The years of Allied occupation helped 
both Germany and Japan to rebuild their 
countries, and to create new and more 
democratic social institutions. 


LIFE RESTORED 

In the five years after the war, life improved 
rapidly for Germans in the western zones of 
occupation. West Germany (as it became) was 
able to end food rationing before Britain. 
The wreckage of the cities was cleared, mostly by 
female civilians who formed the majority of the 
manual labor force. By 1950 these “rubble 
women” (Trtimmerfrauen) were thankfully 
extinct. In Japan women were the main 
beneficiaries of social reforms imposed by the 
Americans. For the first time, Japanese women 
were granted legal equality with men in 
matters of marriage, property, and inheritance. 


ADOLF EICHMANN ON TRIAL IN ISRAEL, 1961 


NAZIS PURSUED 

The prosecution of Nazi war criminals did 
not end with Nuremberg. Well into the 1980s 
governments, and professional Nazi-hunters 
such as Simon Wiesenthal, continued to pry 
camp guards and SS killers out of their hiding 
places. The biggest catch was Adolf Eichmann, 
who oversaw the extermination of 400,000 
Hungarian Jews in 1944 << 176-77. In 1960 
he was abducted from Argentina by Israeli agents, 
tried in Jerusalem, and sent to the gallows. 
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AFTERMATH 1946-1951 


BEFORE 


The question of the postwar division 
of Europe into spheres of influence was 
broached by Stalin and Churchill at a 
meeting between the two leaders in 1944. 


DIVIDING UP THE BALKANS 

At his meeting with Stalin in October 1944 
Churchill scribbled the names of the Balkan 
countries on a scrap of paper together with 
some percentages: Romania should be 90 
percent under Russian sway; Greece, conversely, 
was to be 90 percent Britain’s; Bulgaria, 75 
percent for Russia; Yugoslavia and Hungary 
50:50. Stalin looked over Churchill's notes and 
marked the paper with a big check mark. 
Churchill thought better of it: “Might it not be 
thought rather cynical,” he said, “if it seemed we 
had disposed of these issues, so fateful to 
millions of people, in such an offhand manner? 
Let us burn the paper.” “No,” Stalin replied. “You 
keep it.” In the event, Churchill's scheme was not 
enacted. But a principle had been established: 
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number of people in Eastern Europe 
who came under Communist rule by 
1950 as a direct result of the war. 


that all Europe was to be apportioned between 
the victors after the war. Stalin, of course, 
ultimately gained a much larger sphere of 
influence than Churchill had been prepared to 
concede in his impromptu calculations in 1944. 


The Berlin airlift 


West Berliners watch a plane flying in fuel 
and other essential supplies to their city. 
At the height of the airlift a supply plane 
was landing in Berlin every three minutes. 


The Iron 


Curtain 


The postwar political settlement created an ideological faultline across the center of Europe, and 
through the heart of Germany. To the east of this line, which came to be known as the “Iron Curtain,” 
pro-Soviet Communist regimes were installed; to the west, broadly pro-American democracies prevailed. 


he term “Iron Curtain” was coined 
T by Winston Churchill in the week 

the war ended. He used it in a note 
sent to US president, Harry Truman, on 
May 12, 1945, in which he wrote of the 
Red Army that “an iron curtain is drawn 
down upon their front. We do not know 
what is going on behind.” 

Churchill's impression may have 
been accurate, but the joyful image of 
American troops greeting their Russian 
comrades-in-arms was still fresh in 
people’s minds. Moreover, Truman still 
had the war with Japan to conclude: he 
was not ready to worry about Churchill’s 
concerns over Europe. But the latter’s 
pessimistic view of Stalin’s intentions 
steadily hardened. The resonant phrase 


he had used in his memo to Truman 
was still in his head when, in March 
1946, he delivered a speech at 
Westminster College in Fulton, 
Missouri. In its most famous passage 
he said: “From Stettin in the Baltic to 
Trieste in the Adriatic, an iron curtain 


“« an iron curtain has 


descended across the Continent.” 


WINSTON CHURCHILL IN A SPEECH AT FULTON, MISSOURI, MARCH 1946 


The sealing of the border 

n the 1950s there was one chink in the Iron Curtain 
between the Eastern Bloc and Western Europe; people 
were still allowed to pass between East and West Berlin. 
his ended in 1961 with the building of the Berlin Wall. 


has descended across the Continent. 
Behind that line lie all the capitals of 
he ancient states of Central and Eastern 
Europe. Warsaw, Berlin, Prague, Vienna, 
Budapest, Belgrade, Bucharest, and 
Sofia, all these famous cities and the 
populations around them lie in what I 
must call the Soviet sphere, and all are 
subject in one form or another, not 
only to Soviet influence but to a very 
high and, in many cases, increasing 
measure of control from Moscow.” 


THE IRON CURTAIN 
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Once again, Churchill was correct in 
his analysis, but wrong in his timing. 
Most people in the United States and 
Europe were still hoping that the Allied 
victors could continue to cooperate in 
peace as they had done in war, and so 
build a better world order. Stalin was 
fondly referred to as “Uncle Joe” by 
many people in Britain, where he was 
seen as an object of affection and even 
admiration. President Truman, who 
had been on the podium in Fulton 


when Churchill spoke, later said 
privately that the speech had caused 
him grave political embarrassment. 


Accepting new realities 
But Churchill was not alone in his 


his speech, a document known as the 


a high-ranking official in the embassy 
in Moscow, it was 
an analysis of the 
USSR’s attitude 

to the West. It 
described Soviet 
Communism as “a 
political force committed fanatically 


be no permanent modus vivendi, that 
international authority of our state be 


The Long Telegram came to exert 
a profound influence on American 


any historians—Russian ones, in 
particular—see Churchill's famous “iron 
curtain” speech as the inaugural event of 
he Cold War. Stalin responded angrily to 
he speech, even comparing Churchill with 
he enemy they had just defeated: “Mr. 
Churchill and his friends bear a striking 
resemblance to Hitler and his friends. Mr. 
Churchill sets out to unleash war by 
proclaiming a race theory, that only nations 
speaking the English language are called 
upon to decide the destinies of the world.” 


gloomy prognosis. A week or two before 
“Long Telegram” had begun to circulate 


in the US State Department. Written by 


] 0 5 The number of members of 
Britain's parliament who 
denounced the “iron curtain” speech as 
“inimical to the cause of world peace”. 
to the belief that with the US there can 


it is desirable and necessary that ... the 


broken if Soviet power is to be secure.” 


foreign policy. In March 1947, as Stalin 
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USSR 

Soviet dominated communist states by 1948 
Under Soviet occupation 1945-55 

Members of NATO in 1949 

Iron Curtain in 1948 

Cities divided into zones of occupation 
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The division of postwar Europe 

In 1949 many states to the west of the Iron Curtain 
joined the US to form NATO, a military alliance for their 
collective defense. The USSR and its satellites countered 
the NATO alliance in 1955 by forming the Warsaw Pact. 


made territorial threats against Turkey 
and sponsored communist guerrillas in 
Greece, Truman adopted a much 
tougher stance. He announced that the 
US would act to support “free peoples 
who are resisting subjugation by armed 
minorities and outside pressures.” He 
did not mention the Soviet Union by 
name, but it was clear that he was 
drawing a line in the sand, and that a 
year after Fulton he had come around 
to Churchill’s view of Soviet expansion. 


Berlin blockade 
The first major test of the new “Truman 
Doctrine” came in 1948. In June the 
Allies introduced a reformed currency 
to the American, British, and French 
zones of occupation—and also to West 
Berlin, deep inside the Soviet sector. 
The Russians were outraged by what 
they saw as Western interference in 
Berlin where the Allies were, in their 
view, “merely guests.” They responded 
by cutting off road 
and rail access 
from West 
Germany to West 
Berlin and by 
shutting down the 
city’s electricity supply. Stalin had rung 
down the Iron Curtain with an ominous 
and resounding clang and West Berlin 
was, in effect, placed under siege. 

It was now up to the Western 
powers to decide how to respond. One 
suggestion was to call Stalin’s bluff by 
sending an armored column down the 
road from the Western sector to West 
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AFTER 


Moscow-backed governments soon gained 
control of almost all the nations of Central 
and Eastern Europe to which Churchill had 
alluded in his Fulton speech. 


THE EASTERN BLOC 
The European battle lines of the Cold War 
348-49 > were well established by 1950. 
Stalinist Communist parties had seized power in 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, Hungary, Romania, and 
Bulgaria. In 1949 the Soviet sector of Germany 
also became a Communist state—the German 
Democratic Republic. Elsewhere, Yugoslavia 
remained Communist under Tito, but outside 
oscow’s sphere of influence, while Austria was 
spared the experience of Soviet socialism when 
the occupying powers withdrew in 1955. 
Attempts were made to liberalize or even 
throw off the totalitarian yoke—notably in 
Hungary in 1956 and Czechoslovakia in 


THE FAILED HUNGARIAN REVOLUTION, 1956 


1968—but such experiments were violently 
suppressed by Soviet troops. All of the Iron 
Curtain countries remained Soviet satellites until 
the collapse of the USSR and the dismantling of 
the Iron Curtain itself at the end of the 1980s. 


Berlin. This was rejected in 

favor of a less confrontational tactic: 

a humanitarian airlift. The British and 
Americans began to fly coal and other 
essential supplies into West Berlin. 
Stalin knew he could not shoot down 
American planes without risking 
all-out war, but reckoned that the 
Allies would not be able to supply 
Berlin in this way for long; sooner or 
later, they would have to relinquish 
the city to him. But he miscalculated: 
the airlift continued for 15 months. It 
might have gone on indefinitely, but 
in May 1949 Stalin backed down and 
lifted the blockade. 

So the democratic powers had won 
their first serious confrontation with 
the USSR, and without a shot being 
fired. But in the meantime an icy chill 
had descended on East-West relations. 
The Iron Curtain was no longer just a 
physical frontier between states, it was 
now an ideological barrier between 
peoples, a dangerous and all but 
insuperable obstacle to lasting peace. 
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AFTERMATH 1946-51 


Rebirth of Japan 
and West Germany 


In the years after the war, a new Japan and a new Germany rose from the ashes of defeat. Japan became 
a constitutional monarchy; Germany—the western half, at least—became a model European democracy. 
With American help, both countries evolved into the most powerful economies in their respective regions. 


ll the Allies were in agreement 
A that Germany should be made to 

compensate the countries against 
which it had waged war, and also that 
Germany should 
cover the costs of 
occupation. But 
there was little es € 
consensus as to 
how this should 
be achieved. 
At Yalta Stalin 
expressed his 
view that 20 billion 
dollars’ worth of 
reparations should be 
extracted from Germany, 
and that half of this sum was due to 
the Soviet Union. Churchill was wary 
of such punitive reparations, and 
pointed out that just such a policy, 
imposed at the end of World War I, 
created the economic and political 
climate in which Hitler came to power. 


Better marks 


BEFORE 


The occupying powers in Germany and 
Japan faced an economic conundrum, one 
that took several years of trial and error, 
and many disagreements, to resolve. 


PROBLEMS OF RECONSTRUCTION 

The Allies knew that the shattered economies 
of the defeated nations had to be restored, 
that the German and Japanese people had to be 
put back to work. But the occupying powers 
were eager to prevent their former enemies 
from rebuilding industries that might again 
serve as the engine of war. These problems were 
discussed at the Yalta Conference << 295, but 
no clear or unified policy was drawn up. 


DIFFERENCES OF OPINION 

n Japan, on matters of the reconstruction, 
here was only one opinion that mattered: 
America’s—and, more specifically, General 
MacArthur's. However, in Germany each of 

he Allied powers took possession of its zone 
of the country with different ideas about 
the nation’s reconstruction, and about 
how to best make Germany pay for its sins. 
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When the Deutschmark replaced 
the Reichsmark, West Germany was 
set on the path to economic recovery. 


The Americans made the frugal 
suggestion that the German economy 
be put on its feet first, so that any 
reparations could 
come out of a 
balanced budget. 


Stripping assets 
In the event, 
each of the Allies 
implemented its 
reparations policy 
in its own way. The 
Russians were by far 
the harshest. Millions 
of tons of material and 
equipment were taken 
from Eastern Germany to the Soviet 
Union. The first wave of invading 
troops had freely looted the possessions 
of the German population: watches, 
jewelry, clothing, and suchlike. 

In their wake came battalions of 

the Red Army trained to seek out 
“trophies’”—a term for artworks 

and museum exhibits, vehicles and 
machinery of all kinds, the contents of 
state archives, stockpiles of arms, raw 
materials, and food. Entire factories 
were swiftly and expertly dismantled 
and taken in pieces to Russia—just as 
in 1941, factories in Russia had been 
taken apart and moved east to Siberia 
to keep them out of German hands. 
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The Russians were not the only power 
engaged in asset-stripping. The French 
claimed for themselves the right to 
exploit the coal mines of the Saarland, 
in their zone of occupation, thereby 
strengthening the French economy at 
the expense of the German one. The 
British and Americans raised objections 
to the wholesale stripping of assets by 
the Russians, but they too were engaged 
in what they called the “demontage” 
of installations classified as “surplus,” 
under a plan to reduce Germany’s 
industrial output to a fraction of its 
levels before the outbreak of the war. 
The amount 
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decided on at the Potsdam Conference for 
Germany's war reparations, to be paid in 
{© machinery and plant to the Allies. 


Breaking the war machines 
In Japan General MacArthur was 
engaged in a very different form of 
deconstruction. Japan’s war economy 
had been driven by the giant business 
conglomerates known as zaibatsus. The 
American instigated a program of 
“zaibatsu-busting,” which involved 
forcing the holding companies to sell 
off their stocks to the general public, 
and breaking the zaibatsus down into 
their dozens or hundreds of constituent 
companies. Cartels 
and monopolies were 
outlawed, and trade 
unions encouraged. 
All these measures— 
in both Germany and 
Japan—were carried 
hee + out with the intention 
Bars of making the defeated 
nations financially 
incapable of waging 
war. But by the end of 
1947 it was becoming 
clear that the Allied 
policies were creating 
a politically dangerous 
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Honest toil 

The rapid resurgence of Japan 
was due in part to the desire of 
people such as these silk workers 
to help rebuild the economy. 


situation in both countries. In Germany 
he great mass of people was deeply 
impoverished, and the Americans were 
starting to be concerned that hunger 
and misery would make them receptive 
o Communist propaganda. The rising 
fear of Communism in the US also cast 
he zaibatsu-busting initiative in a 
different light: now it began to look 

ike a distinctly un-American state- 
imposed socialism. 

So there began a reversal in British 
and American policy toward their 
former enemies. In Japan the break-up 
of the zaibatsu giants was massively 


The people's car 

The Volkswagen, originally designed as a cheap car for 
the model Nazi family, went back into production after 
the war. It came to be seen as a design classic and a 


triumph of German automotive engineering. 


scaled down. In Germany, Britain 

and the US reduced the demontage 
program, and merged their two sectors 
into an economically unified “bizone.” 
More than that, in 1948 the European 
Recovery Plan—better known as the 
Marshall Plan—was extended to the 
western zone of Germany. The US 
pumped about $3.5 billion into 


Germany over the next few years, 
hoping to create a prosperous economy 
in which the people were well fed and 
gainfully employed, and therefore 
would be impervious to the attractions 
of Soviet socialism. 

A crucial part of this plan was the 
reformation of the German currency: 
a new Deutschmark, minted in the 
US, replaced the almost worthless 
Reichsmark on June 20, 1948. On 
day one, everyone was allowed to 
exchange 40 old marks for 40 new 
ones (thereafter, the exchange rate was 
about 15 to one). On the same day, the 


REBIRTH OF JAPAN AND WEST GERMANY 
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German authorities abolished price 
controls on manufactured goods and 
many foodstuffs. These measures were 
brutally deflationary—they wiped out 
any savings that private individuals had 
managed to scrape together—but they 
had the immediate effect of killing off 


Beginning in the 1960s, both Japan and 
West Germany went beyond the recovery 
of their economies and experienced a 
long-lasting economic boom. 


JAPANESE ENTREPRENEURIALISM 

In Japan this economic high-point was achieved 
partly by the reconstitution of the zaibatsus 
that the US had wanted to destroy. But American 
efforts at decentralization were not wasted: 

they created an economic space in which small 
entrepreneurial concerns could flourish. 
Among these were 
future household 
names, such as 
Toyota, Honda, 
and Sony. 


Sony, 


GERMANY’S 
MIRACLE 

The West German 
Wirtschaftswunder 
(economic miracle) of 

the 1960s was aided by the destruction of 
wartime Germany's infrastructure. Planners 
and administrators were handed a clean slate, a 
chance to build for a modern world, and they 
made the best possible use of the opportunity. 
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the black market, and liberating the 
official economy. More far-reachingly, 
they laid the foundations for a genuine, 
self-sustaining economic recovery. 


Japan embraces democracy 

Japan was rapidly changing too. 
MacArthur had said that he wanted 
Japan to become “the Switzerland of 
Asia,” and the dreadful lessons of 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki perhaps 
speeded the adoption of a pacifistic 
world view. But the change in outlook 
went deeper than that—it amounted 
o a transformation of the national 
psyche. Japanese people embraced 
“democratization” with a growing 
enthusiasm that sometimes astonished 
heir American overlords. There was 
also a widespread frenzy of national 
introspection and open-hearted 
discussion, the like of which was not 
o be seen again until the glasnost 
years in the Soviet Union. The US 
had expected to remain in Japan for 
decades—or maybe even as long as a 
century—but in accordance with the 
1951 Treaty of San Francisco, the US 
withdrew from the country in 1952, 
and Japan regained its sovereignty. 


“The Japanese people, since the 
war, have undergone the greatest 
reformation in modern history” 


GENERAL DOUGLAS MACARTHUR’S FAREWELL ADDRESS TO CONGRESS, APRIL 19, 1951 
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AFTERMATH 1946-51 


BEFORE 


The final demise of Europe's vast overseas 
empires had its beginnings in the disastrous 
opening years of World War Il. 


VIETNAMESE REVOLUTIONARY HO CHI MINH 


LOST PRESTIGE 

In 1940 the colonial peoples of the world 
were astonished by the rapid capitulation 
of France <€ 82-83, and the undignified retreat 
of Britain << 78-79. Two years later the people 
of Malaya, Indochina, and Indonesia found that 
their European overlords were powerless to 
halt the Japanese invasion << 158-59. 


FREEDOM FIGHTERS 
It fell to local guerrilla groups—usually headed 
by Nationalists or Communists—to resist the 
Japanese invasion forces in Southeast Asia. 
Having fought to free their own countries, they 
were not about to hand the land or the power 
back to their former colonial masters. 


_ INDIAN LEADER (1869-1948 
MAHATMA GANDHI 


Gandhi earned the veneration of his 
people through his struggle for Indian 
independence and his commitment to 
non-violence. At the outbreak of World 
War II, Gandhi insisted that only a free 
India could support Britain effectively. 
Since no concession was immediately 
forthcoming, he led campaigns to 
obstruct the British war effort and was 
imprisoned for it. After the war, he hailed 
the decision to grant independence as 
“the noblest act of the British nation." 
He was assassinated by a Hindu fanatic 
a few months after his nation’s liberation. 
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The End of Empires 


One effect of the war was to weaken the hold of European nations on their colonies. In Asia and Africa 
liberation movements began to demand statehood and independence. Once the war was over, these 
demands became impossible to ignore and, surprisingly swiftly, the old imperial order crumbled away. 


he slow dismantling of the 
T European empires began long 

before World War II. Ever since 
the loss of its American colonies, 
British governments had inclined to 
the view that overseas possessions tend 
to go their own way once they reach 
political maturity. For the “white” 
dominions—Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand, and South Africa—that time 
had come after World War I. By 1939 
they were to all intents and purposes 
entirely independent nations. 


The British Empire struggles 

But the volatile and destructive situation 
brought about by the war made global 
geopolitical change more likely and 
more rapid. In 1941 Roosevelt and 
Churchill signed the Atlantic Charter, 
which affirmed “the right of all peoples 


to choose the form of government 
under which they will live,” and it had 
demanded that “sovereign rights be 
restored to those who have been forcibly 
deprived of them.” That statement gave 
hope to Nationalists throughout the 
world, and Churchill quickly moved 

to quash those aspirations. “What we 
have, we keep,” he said. 


Yet by the end of the war it was clear 
that Britain was too exhausted, and 

its armed forces too thinly spread, to 
control or suppress national movements 
in its colonies. Moreover, the US— 
indisputably the most powerful nation 
in the world—was deeply attached to 
the idea that people had the right to 
choose their own government. 


“I did not become His Majesty's 
prime minister in order to 
preside over the liquidation 
of the British Empire” 


SPEECH BY WINSTON CHURCHILL, NOVEMBER 1942 


Rearguard action 

In 1954 French paratroopers were besieged by the 
revolutionary Communist and Nationalist forces of the 
Viet Minh at Dien Bien Phu. The Vietnamese defeated 
the colonial army, leading France to withdraw from the 
region altogether, and Vietnam gained its independence. 
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THE END OF EMPIRES 


Imperial France 

“The Empire needs Indochina,” proclaimed this French 
poster; but Indochina did not feel a need for France, 
and independence movements flourished after the war. 


Roosevelt and, later, 
Truman were not 
willing to deny to 
smaller countries 
the prize that their 
own nation had 
won in 1776. 


Partition of India 

Political leaders 

in India had been 
outraged when the 
British viceroy 
declared war on 
Germany without 
consulting them. 
While the war was 
raging in Europe, they 
made a bargain with the desperate 
British government: Britain could 
freely make use of India’s raw materials 
and fighting men, so long as self-rule 
was conceded after the war. 

Independence was duly granted in 
1947, but it came at a terrible price. 
Violence between the Muslim and 
Hindu communities led all sides to 


Border crossing 

Millions of desperate refugees crossed from Pakistan 

to Hindu India, and from India to Muslim Pakistan, after 
partition of the subcontinent in 1947. This mass two-way 
migration was the largest population transfer in history. 


agree that the subcontinent would 
attain its freedom as two states: Muslim 
Pakistan and Hindu India. The hurriedly 
drawn borders meant that many found 
themselves in the wrong country. 
Millions fled across the new frontiers, 
harried along by people who had only 
recently been peaceable neighbors. 


In 1945 the British Commonwealth and 
Empire covered about 20 percent of the 
land surface of the globe, and embraced 
about a quarter of the world’s population. 


The creation of Israel 

Violence attended the birth of another 
new nation the following year. The 
enormity of the Holocaust convinced 
the United Nations to grant a national 
home to the Jewish people within 

the British-administered “Palestinian 
Mandate.” Jews had been emigrating 
there for decades—and more than 
100,000 were smuggled in illegally 
during the war. Israel came into being 
in May 1948, but the Arab peoples of 
the region would not countenance a 
Jewish state in their midst. A coalition 
of Arab states attacked Israel as soon 
as its independence was declared. 

The war lasted into 1949, and ended 
in total victory for Israel. Bitterness 
did not end with the ceasefire: wars 
and constant strife between Jews 

and Arabs became the norm in the 
Middle East. 


From colonialism to Communism 

In other parts of the world, the struggle 
for self-determination turned into open 
war. Indonesia declared independence 
as soon as the war ended, but became 
engaged in a sporadic four-year conflict 
with Dutch forces. A similar scenario 
came to pass in Indochina, where 


AFTER 


In the 1960s the main center of European 
decolonization moved from Asia to Africa. 


WINDS OF CHANGE 

Algeria, France's main possession in North 
Africa, underwent a period of violent turmoil on 
its path to independence. But Britain's African 
empire was dismantled remarkably quickly 
and peaceably. The process began with the 
independence of Ghana (formerly the Gold 
Coast) in 1957, and can be said to have ended 
with Swaziland in 1968 (Rhodesia, a special case, 
took a little longer to achieve home rule). In 
Africa and elsewhere, most of the nations that 
had once been ruled from London now 
joined the loose-knit Commonwealth; the 
qualified term “British Commonwealth” was 
quietly dropped in the late 1940s. 


FALL OF THE BERLIN WALL, NOVEMBER 1989 


DISMANTLING THE USSR 

The collapse of the Soviet Union in the late 1980s 
can be seen as the final episode in the trend 
for decolonization. All the nations of Eastern 
Europe perceived the end of Russian influence as 
a liberation. So did the “Soviet Socialist Republics” 
that became sovereign and independent states. 
At the end of the 20th century the very idea 

of empire seemed to be dead and buried. 


Communism takes its place,” 
complained one US senator. Many of 
the nations that emerged from the 
rubble of the European empires looked 
to the Soviet Union for material help 


“Our victory must bring with it 
the liberation of all peoples” 


SUMNER WELLES, US UNDER-SECRETARY OF STATE, MAY 30, 1942 


France became embroiled in a war 
against the Viet Minh, a coalition of 
Communist and Nationalist forces 
under Ho Chi Minh. The war ended in 
1954 with a French withdrawal from 
the region, and with the division of 
Vietnam into two states: Communist 
North Vietnam, and an anti-Communist 
Republic of South Vietnam. 

Situations like the one that developed 
in Vietnam presented a problem for the 
US. “When colonialism is ousted, 


and political guidance. For their part, 
the US and the Soviet Union sought 
influence wherever they could, and in 
this way the process of decolonization 
became part of the Cold War. Some 
post-colonial nations managed to 
remain “non-aligned,” but most 
gravitated toward one camp or the 
other. To some it looked like the old 
imperial powers had been replaced by 
two new ones—the American Empire 
and the Soviet Empire. 


The Nationalist government of China, under 
the leadership of Chiang Kai-shek, was at 
war with Mao’s Communists for 10 years 
before war broke out with Japan in 1937. 


A DISUNITED FRONT 

When Japan attacked, Chiang Kai-shek was 
persuaded to join forces with Mao so that China 
would be in a stronger position to resist the 
invasion. But the truce between Nationalists 
and Communists was fragile, and often 
degenerated into armed conflict. Throughout the 
war years, both sides expended almost as much 
effort on trying to outmaneuver each other as 
they did on fighting against the Japanese. 


THE COMMON ENEMY DEFEATED 

The surrender of Japanese troops in China 
came abruptly, thanks to the US A-bomb 
strikes against the cities of Hiroshima 

and Nagasaki <« 320, and it took the two 
competing factions in China by surprise. Almost 
at once, the old quarrels between Nationalists 
and Communists, never wholly laid aside in the 
fight against a common enemy, were rekindled. 
China had no time to celebrate its part in 
the general victory; the country was already 
spiraling into a new war—this time with itself. 


- MAO ZEDONG 


Mao joined the Chinese Communist 
Party in 1921, the year it was founded. 
He was at first an orthodox Marxist- 
Leninist, but in the mid-1920s he began 
to formulate the un-Marxist idea that the 
peasant masses—rather than the urban 
proletariat—might form the vanguard of a 
socialist revolution. This adaptation 

of Marxist thinking to Chinese conditions 
was the core idea of Maoism. But it was 
no mere theory: through the years of 
struggle against the Nationalists and the 
Japanese, the rural population of China 
provided shelter and manpower to the 
Communist armies. It was the peasants 
who bore the brunt of China's wars, and 
they who carried Mao to power. 


Red triumph 

Communist fighters take Nationalist soldiers prisoner 
in July 1947. Many captured Nationalists joined the 
ranks of the People’s Liberation Army (PLA), which 
helped Mao to victory in 1949. 


RED CHINA 


Red China 


The end of World War II did not spell peace for the Chinese people. Civil strife between Nationalist and 
Communist armies followed on seamlessly from the surrender of Japan. This internal conflict lasted five 
years, and led to the establishment of a new Communist state: the People’s Republic of China. 


hina in August 1945 was a 
C strangely divided country. The 

Kuomintang—the Nationalist 
government of Chiang Kai-shek— 
controlled all the southern parts of 
China, and most of the cities in the 
country. Communist guerrillas under 
Mao’s leadership held large areas of 
the countryside in the northern 
provinces of Shanxi and Shandong. 
In garrisons throughout the country, 
Japanese troops waited for someone 


in the north, and the Nationalists, in the 
south, were armed and poised for war. 
But a war in China was against the 
interests of the US president, Truman, 
who wanted a strong, united China that 
would act as a kind of policeman in the 
east Asian region. It was also important 
for the president that China should be 
pro-American, so the US government 
was supportive of Chiang Kai-shek. 
Truman tried to mediate between the 
two sides—while the US was supplying 


“An army that is cherished ... 
by the people, and vice versa, 
is a nearly invincible force.” 


A QUOTE FROM MAO’S “RED BOOK”, FIRST PUBLISHED IN 1964 


to come and take their surrender. At 
the beginning of August the Soviet 
Union had declared war against Japan, 
and Russian troops advanced across the 
border into the key industrial region 
of Manchuria, which had been under 
Japanese occupation since 1931. Here, 
under the disinterested gaze of the 
Japanese garrison, the Russians began 
to dismantle the modern factories and 
ship them back home. 


No compromise 

It was the Manchurian question 

that ignited the Chinese civil war. 

The region’s industrial resources and 
reserves of raw materials were vital 
assets: no postwar reconstruction or 
modernization of China was possible 
without them. Communist forces 
moved quickly into Manchuria from 
their rural strongholds and then barred 
the routes into the region by destroying 
the railroads and blockading the ports. 
While the Nationalists were kept out, 
the Russians, who were already there, 
allowed vast stockpiles of Japanese 
weapons and material to fall into the 
hands of their fellow Communists. 

So in 1945 the political situation 
throughout China was changing 
rapidly. By the end of the year the 
Communists, who were entrenched 


Fast-track socialism 

The Communists routinely sabotaged railroad lines 
during the Chinese civil war. Afterward, the same armies 
worked hard to repair the tracks, and so bind the 
country together. 


Chiang with money and arms—by 
sending General George Marshall to 
China to try to convince the two sides to 
form a coalition government. 


The people’s war 

Marshall spent over a year in China, but 
as no agreement could be reached the 
envoy eventually lost patience with the 
situation and left in January 

1947. Civil war ensued. , 


The Nationalists had every reason to 
expect a swift victory. They enjoyed 
the recognition of all the major powers, 
including the Soviet Union, and they 
were still receiving aid from the US. 
They had the larger army, and a 
monopoly on air power and heavy 

The number 


5 BILLION sreenies 


of Mao's Red Book, containing 427 of 
his quotations, which were published 
in China between 1964 and 1976. 


artillery. However, the Communists 
were better organized and more 
committed to their cause. They soon 
reversed the early gains that had been 
made by the Nationalist forces and in 
doing so, the momentum of Mao’s 
People’s Liberation Army (PLA) 
became unstoppable: Beijing was won 
in January 1949, Nanking in April, 
and Shanghai the following May. 
The Nationalist armies were now in 
full retreat, and in the autumn they 
abandoned the mainland, retreating to 
Formosa (present-day Taiwan), taking 
the country’s gold reserves with them. 

In Beijing, on October 1, 1949, Mao 
proclaimed the establishment 

of the People’s Republic of 
A China, with him at its head. 


Springtime for Mao 

After years of war, the People’s Republic looked 

like a fresh beginning. “The flowers are opening and 
blooming at the new China,” declared this 1949 poster. 


AFTER 


The triumph of China’s Communists over 
the Chiang Kai-shek’s Nationalists came 
as a shock to the rest of the world. 


THE ROAD TO KOREA 

The US had grown used to having a pro- 
American government in the heart of Asia, so 
the “loss of China” was a bitter blow. Marxist 


US TROOPS DISEMBARK IN KOREA 


regimes were now in control of most of 
the Eurasian continent. The US government 


The dubious Nationalist regime in Taiwan was 
treated as the legitimate government of China, 
and Chiang Kai-shek as its leader in exile. This 
stance was deeply offensive to Mao, and it 
shaped China's foreign policy for years to come. 
The new Chinese regime lived in constant 
expectation of a US-backed re-invasion of 
the mainland. In 1950, as the Korean war got 
under way, American generals flew to Taiwan 
to discuss just this possibility. Mao responded 
by sending the PLA into North Korea. 


refused to recognize the People’s Republic. 
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AFTERMATH 1946-51 


BEFORE 


The outcome of the war profoundly altered 
the geopolitical shape of the world, with 
the fall of established empires and the rise 
of two new global superpowers. 


BEGINNING THE NUCLEAR AGE 

The bombings of Hiroshima and Nagasaki 
«320-21 heralded the arrival of a weapon with 
unsurpassed destructive capabilities. Proliferation 
of such weapons created the terrifying possibilty 
that the next world war could destroy all humanity. 


THE BOMBING OF NAGASAKI 


TWO-POWER POLITICS 

The US emerged from the war economically 
vibrant and full of confidence. The Soviet 
Union, for all its losses, had made massive 
territorial gains that extended its influence 
to the very heart of Europe << 320-21. Both 
countries had gained huge prestige around the 
world, and both wanted to use their eminence 
to propagate their national world views. 


~ 


=| Weapons on show 
During the Cold War, each anniversary of the October 
Revolution was marked by a military parade on Moscow's 


Red Square, displaying Soviet might to the world. 


The Cold War 


Relations between the US and the Soviet Union deteriorated rapidly after the war, and there were 
times when open conflict loomed. But instead the war turned “cold”—that is, it was waged by the 
bloodless means of subversion, diplomatic wrangling, arms stockpiling, propaganda, and espionage. 


wat-weary people around the world 

expected the collaboration between 
the victorious powers to be carried 
forward into an era of peace. A new 
worldwide organization—the United 
Nations—was inaugurated for that very 
purpose almost before the echoes of the 
guns had died away. The charter that 
the Soviet Union, the US, and other 
nations signed in June 1945 stated in 
its very first line that its purpose was 
“to maintain international peace and 


l n the hopeful spring of 1945, many 
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security, to take effective collective 
measures for the prevention and 
removal of threats to the peace, and for 
the suppression of acts of aggression ...” 
But the new and peaceful dawn did 
not materialize in the way that had 
been hoped. The old enmity between 
the Western powers and the Bolshevik 
state, which had been a feature of 
international politics since the Russian 
Revolution of 1917, swiftly reasserted 
itself once the common enemy had been 
crushed. Churchill was so alarmed by 


1965 1970 1975 1980 1985 1990 


the huge numbers of Russian troops 
in the Soviet sector that in the first 
days of peace he even considered a 
plan—codenamed “Unthinkable’— 
to launch a preemptive strike against 
Russian forces in Europe. The chiefs- 
of-staff dismissed the idea as absurd. 


Russian protectionism 

The Russians, for their part, held the 
view that they had a perfect moral and 
political right to be in Eastern Europe, 
and that they had earned that right 
with the blood of millions of their own 
citizens. Twice in a generation, German 
invaders had come from the west. 
Russia wanted to have control of that 
dangerous corridor, to create a buffer 
zone between its own borders and any 
threat—German, or indeed American— 
that came from that direction. The 
Soviet occupation of Eastern Europe 
was not so much to do with spreading 


Russian and US nuclear weapons 

Nuclear weapons are now tens of times more powerful 
than those dropped on Japan. Although the US and Russia 
signed a non-proliferation pact in 1968, it has taken some 
time for the number of nuclear warheads to decrease. 


Communism (as most esterners 
believed throughout the Cold War) 
as with protecting Mother Russia. 
So from a Russian viewpoint, it 
was iniquitous of the West to see 
their presence in Europe as a threat. 
As Stalin asked in 1946: “How can 
anyone who has not taken leave of 
his senses describe these peaceful 
aspirations of the Soviet Union as 
expansionist tendencies?” In practice, 
Stalin’s peaceful aspirations meant 
imposing Stalinist dictatorships on 
all the countries of Eastern Europe. 


Potential enemies such as anti- 
communists, priests, and intellectuals 
were ruthlessly purged, as they had 
been in Russia in the 1920s and 30s. 


The nuclear arms race 

In the course of the late 1940s and 
early 1950s, the confrontation between 
the US and Russia settled into a kind of 
stalemate—not so much a peace as an 
uneasy armed truce. The US and the 
nations of Western Europe formed a 
military alliance—the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization—and the Soviet 


“Our enemies are to be 
found abroad and at home.” 


BERNARD BARUCH, US FINANCIER AND POLITICAL ADVISER, APRIL 16, 1947 


The B-52 Stratofortress was the archetypal Cold War 
aircraft. It was capable of carrying nuclear bombs, and 
in times of tension it patrolled close to Soviet airspace. 


Union responded with the Warsaw 
Treaty (the “Warsaw Pact”), which 
melded the armed forces of the socialist 
bloc into a mutually supportive armed 
force. As the 1940s gave way to the 
1950s, two vast international armies 
amassed on either side of the border 
between East and West Germany. 
Together they represented the largest 
concentration of troops in the world. 
The Soviet Army was by far the larger 
of the two armies, but in the early days 
he US had the trump card of nuclear 
weapons. During the stand-off over 
Berlin in 1948, bombers capable of 
delivering nuclear weapons were moved 
rom the US to bases in Britain, where 
hey were within striking distance 
of Russian cities. In 1949 the USSR 
acquired its own bomb, and thereafter 
he two superpowers vied to outdo 
each other in the quantity and technical 
quality of their nuclear arsenals, and so 
gain the tactical advantage. 


Mit 


THE COLD WAR 


AFTER 


The Cold War had its seasons. Periodically 
there would be a thaw in relations, usually 
following a particularly chilly spell. 


THE CUBAN MISSILE CRISIS 

In 1962 the USSR secretly began to deploy 
nuclear warheads on Cuba, the new Communist 
state under Fidel Castro. The US intelligence 
services became 
aware of this and 
President Kennedy 
demanded that the 
nuclear warheads be 
removed. Soviet 
premier, Nikita 
Khrushchev, 
refused—and for 

a few days the 
threat of nuclear 
confrontation was 
real and imminent. 
But as in Berlin in 
1948, the Soviets 
backed down. In 
the 45 years between Hiroshima and the 
collapse of the USSR, this was the only occasion 
when nuclear weapons came close to being used. 


NIKITA KHRUSHCHEV 
SPEAKING AT THE UN 


END OF THE COLD WAR 

he resolution of the Cuban missile crisis led to 
a period of warmer relations between East and 
West. But the political atmosphere froze again in 
he 1980s during President Reagan’s term, 
when the US initiated the Strategic Defense 
Initiative, a plan to deploy satellites that could 
knock Soviet missiles out of the sky. The Soviet 
Union expressed amazement at America's 
readiness to begin the militarization of space, 
but the real problem was that the USSR could 
no longer compete technologically. It had 
already lost the arms race by the time the Soviet 
Union fell apart in 1991. With that cataclysmic 
event, the Cold War effectively came to an end. 


KEY MOMENT 
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For four years after the war, the US was 
the world's only nuclear power. However, 
during that time the Soviet Union made an 
immense effort to manufacture its own 
atomic bomb, and thereby put itself back 
on an equal tactical footing with the US. The 
irst Soviet bomb, designated RDS-1, was 
made with uranium expropriated from the 
azi nuclear weapons program during the 
invasion of Germany in 1945. Its design 
relied a great deal on stolen plans that were 
obtained by Soviet agents in the US. The 
bomb was detonated in Kazakhstan on 
August 29, 1949; that great explosion was 
he starting pistol of the nuclear arms race. 


NEW YORK HEADLINES REPORT THE SOVIET 
UNION’S FIRST TEST NUCLEAR EXPLOSION 
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The Holocaust remembered 

Peter Eisenman’s memorial aims to show 
that the ordered Nazi system grew out of 
control and lost touch with human reason. 


BEFORE 


After the conclusion of World War I, the 
poppy became a symbol of remembrance 
for the war dead. 


IN FLANDERS FIELDS 

The idea of the poppy came from a poem 
written by a Canadian officer named John 
McCrae. From 1921, paper poppies were worn 
in the days leading up to November 11, the 
anniversary of the armistice at the end of the 


Great War. A tradition was born. After 1945, this 


annual act of commemoration was extended to 
remember the dead of the more recent war. 


The War Remembered 


The years since the war have given rise to many monuments and statues, memoirs and novels, 
ceremonies and rituals, movies and documentaries. All such memorials are attempts to make sense 
of the cataclysm, to assign the war to its proper place in the story of the nations that took part. 


ver the years, the events of the 
O war were absorbed into the 

consciousness of the nations that 
took part, and in the process they were 
slowly transmuted into myth. That is 
not to say that the versions that people 
knew and believed were historically 
inaccurate; rather, the stories said 
something significant about how the 
nation saw itself. Dunkirk—a crushing 
defeat by any military measure—was 
seen as a lesson about how the British 
people could win out in the direst of 
situations by pulling together. The 
Battle of Britain became the story of 
“The Few,” the small band of fighter 
pilots who took on the might of the 
Luftwaffe and won. This was a modern 


version of the ancient tale of the 300 
Spartans who held back the Persian 
thousands at Thermopylae. 


The propaganda of war 

In Britain and the United States, action 
movies were the main channel through 
which the postwar generation formed 


its idea of what the war had meant. 
Dozens of war films had been made 
for propaganda purposes during the 
fighting; the hundreds more that were 
made for entertainment in the 1950s 
and 60s generally followed a similar 
patriotic line. Among them were 
blockbusters such as The Great Escape, 


“The morrow of such a victory 
is a splendid moment ... in 
our great history.” 


WINSTON CHURCHILL ADDRESSING PARLIAMENT, AUGUST 1945 
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THE WAR REMEMBERED 


The Guns of Navarone, The Longest Day, 
The Diry Dozen, and Where Eagles 
Dare—all of them parables with a simple 
moral: the Allied cause was just, and 
good ultimately triumphed over evil 
through both heroism and ingenuity. 

In the Soviet Union, the war was 
viewed differently, and more somberly, 
as a colossal national sacrifice. It was 
taken as read that the Russian people 
had saved civilization by bearing the 
brunt of the Nazi 
attack. The official 
history of the war 
was propagated in 
school textbooks, 
on television, and 
through the lavish 
museums and war 
memorials in 
every major city. 
It emphasized the 
eading role of the 
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landmark in this respect. In 2004 Hitler 


himself was portrayed, if not with 
sympathy then at least as a human 
being rather than as a monster, in the 
acclaimed documentary drama Der 
Untergang (Downfall). 


Graves of the dead 


More permanent and poignant than all 


the books and films about the war are 
monuments raised to the dead in the 


are buried. War 
cemeteries are 
to be found in 
almost every 
corner of the 
globe. Some of 
them take the 
form of a few 
gravestones in 
a corner of a 
churchyard; 


places where they 


AFTER 


More than 60 years have passed since the 
end of the Second World War. But we still 
live in its long shadow. 


OLD SOLDIERS 

The number of people in the world who can say 
that they bore arms in World War II is dwindling 
to zero. All over the world, veterans’ associations 
are winding down because their members are 
too few or too frail. Within a generation there will 
be no one left who has even childhood 
recollections of such things as air raids, mass 
evacuation, the sight of the uniformed men 
passing through the streets ... World War Il is 
moving beyond the horizon of living memory, 
and into the realm of recorded history. 


LOOKING BACK 
But even when there is no one left who can 

remember the events of 1939 to 1945, the war 
will still loom large. Individuals and nations will 


socialist state in 
he war effort, 
and the primacy 


The war in Hollywood 
The war films made by the Allies have always reveled in 
sacrifice and heroism; while the German war film is 


others comprise 
vast memorial 
complexes where 


continue to mark the anniversaries of battles 
and victories, because they feel that the rituals of 
remembrance are a debt owed to the wartime 


of the Communist 
Party in particular. 
Thus, the victory was presented as a 
validation of the Bolshevik regime 
hat came to power in 1917. This 
interpretation of the meaning of the 
war contained the key implication, 
never openly stated, that the triumph 
over Nazism in the 1940s justified the 
untold terrors and torments that Stalin 
inflicted on the Soviet 

» people in the 1930s. 

In Germany a veil 
of shamed silence 
was at first drawn 

over the war. West 
Germany and Austria outlawed the 
display of Nazi imagery such as the 
swastika, and in the Federal Republic 
and Austria a special exception was 
made to the right of free speech in 
order to make it a crime to deny the 

Holocaust. The war was discussed 

in print, but usually in terms of 
bitterness and anguish. After the 
last of the German prisoners of war 
returned from the Soviet Union in 
the mid-1950s there was a flurry of 

German accounts of the Eastern 
Front, most of which went out of 
their way to stress the horror rather 

than the glory of the war. By the 

1980s, it was possible for German 

storytellers to portray German 

fighting men sympathetically as 
the unwilling or at least conflicted 
participants in Hitler’s scheme. 
The film Das Boot, which was a 

| fictional account of a U-boat 

crew on patrol, was a kind of 


Motherland calling 
* This stone statue commemorates those 
4 Russians who died at Stalingrad. It was 
a erected on the summit of Mamayev Kurgan. 
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generally more apologetic, its heroes conflicted. 


hundreds lie 
together in mass 
graves. Many military cemeteries are 
located on the very battlefields where 
the soldiers actually fell, and this 
makes them particularly affecting. No 


one can fail to be moved by the serried 


The number of cemeteries 
5 5 that have been created by the 
Commonwealth War Graves Commission 


to commemorate those who lost their lives 


fighting in World War II. 


ranks of stone crosses on the bluff 
above Omaha Beach in Normandy, 

or by the windy peak of Mamayev 
Kurgan, which was the crucible of the 
battle for Stalingrad. 

Nor could anyone emerge quite the 
same person from an afternoon in a 
place such as Dachau concentration 
camp in Germany. On the way visitors 
pass by a blank grey wall where an 
inscription written in Hebrew, French, 
English, German and Russian says: 
“Never Again.” 


generation. And that is as it should be. “The 
tumult and the shouting dies, the captains and 


the kings depart,” wrote Kipling prophetically in 
1897. “Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, lest we 
forget, lest we forget. 


RUSSIAN WORLD WAR II VETERANS 


A foreign field 

Wherever they are in the world, war cemeteries have a 
sanctity and a significance all of their own. “When you 
go home,” reads the memorial at one site. “Tell them of 
us and say, For your tomorrow, we gave our today.” 
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